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Editorial Notes and Notions 

T ^HE VICTIM of Pen Pictures of Personalities Past and 
Present in this issue is Mr Harold Craxton. I owe him my 
grateful thanks for his patience during the inevitable inter¬ 
view, and for suggesting such a pleasant rendezvous. The portrait 
represents Mr Craxton and his five sons. Although he wields a 
walking stick, I am given to understand he was merely using it as 
a pointer. 

My editorial thanks are also gratefully tendered to Mr A. Alger 
Bell for providing the amusing excerpts from John Bull of 1822. 
The long one is the preliminary announcement of the institution 
of ihe Royal Academy of Music. The others are advertisements 
from the same paper, not directly concerning the Academy. Two 
of them show how Professors were wont to advertise a century ago, 
and the third is reminiscent of 4 Dotheboys Hall 5 mentioned by 
Charles Dickens in Nicholas Nicklehy. 

The annual Opera Week will take place at the Scala Theatre from 
July 8 to 13, inclusive, and the operas selected for performance are 
Puccini’s La Boheme , Verdi’s Rigoletto , and Edward German’s 
Merrie England. Produced by Mr Cairns James and Miss Isobel 
McLaren. Mr Julius Harrison will conduct. 

The Students’ Aid Fund—This Fund has lately benefited by a 
generous donation of £100 from Mr and Mrs Kessler. The gift 
was made to mark their appreciation of the kindness received by 
their daughter during her studentship. 

A number of scholarships for various subjects will be offered for 
competition in September. Last day of entry, Monday, July 22. 
Detailed particulars, entry forms, etc., may be had on application 
to the Secretary of the R.A.M., and candidates are requested to 
state the particular branch of music in which they are interested. 

I again draw the attention of Overseas members to the following 
fact: Payment of £1 is. ensures a life membership. 
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At long last the readers of the Magazine have awakened, and the 
response to the oft-repeated request for articles of general interest 
in these notes has this time been met in generous fashion. In the 
sure and certain hope that this interest may be maintained in the 
future, I venture to repeat the paragraph: 

4 We shall welcome articles of general interest from our readers 
and their friends. It must be clearly understood that we accept no 
responsibility for such articles, but they will have careful con¬ 
sideration and every effort will be made to return them in the 
event of non-publication. Such articles should be addressed to 
the Editor, Royal Academy of Music, Marylebone Road, N.W.I,’ 

The Hon. Treasurer wishes to point out that a number of sub¬ 
scriptions, which were due on January 1st, are still unpaid; 
Members in arrear are requested to forward remittances to the 
Hon. Secretary without delay. 


Pen Pictures of Personalities Past 6? Present 

By the Editor 

No. 10 

HAROLD CRAXTON 

H AROLD CRAXTON is one of thp greatest accompanists 
of the present day, or for that matter, any other day. 
There is a saying that 4 accompanists are born, not made 
and my victim of this number of the Magazine is a striking illustra¬ 
tion of the adage. From his earliest musical moments he has had to 
fight for himself, and to all intents and purposes, teach himself, 
and a very fine job he has made of it. He is still a young man, 
having been born in London in 1885. His mother was a school¬ 
mistress, and his father an accountant, and when our hero was one 
year old, the family moved to Devizes. Music lessons began at the 
age of four, and at five and a half his first appearance in public at 
the Mayor’s Smoking Concert, playing in a duet. At seven he 
gained his first certificate, and by twelve it had been supplemented 
by several more. All these were handsomely framed by his parents, 
only to be deposed as time went on in favour of pictures of famous 
footballers; but then England after all is the acknowledged home 
of football. 

Nineteen hundred was an eventful year. At the Hammersmith 
Town Hall Harold Craxton gave his first concert. Included in the 
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THE CRAXTON SEXTETTE 


programme were a Sonata by Mozart, March of the Toreadors by 
Benjamin Godard, and a Fantasia on an Irish Tune by Sir Julius 
Benedict. The local newspaper headed the notice: ‘ Classical 
Music Rendezvous in Hammersmith \ The profits amounted to 
14s., a standard, as Mr Craxton cynically remarked, not always 
maintained since. 

Craxton’s first regular engagement was at Devonshire Park, 
Eastbourne, as accompanist, librarian, assistant drummer, and 
general ‘ head cook and bottlewasher 5 for £2 a week. And here let 
me tell one of his many good stories: 

‘ The instruments were new to me, so I just made good guesses. 
The violin I knew, the geige I promptly placed among the spare 
parts. The viola I knew, but bratsche shared the fate of its cousin. 
Very troublesome was the wind family. Corni I put with cornetti, 
tromba with tromboni, and the spare packet received the posaune. 
My tidy mind found two sets of parts of the Tannhauser March 
confusing, and to simplify matters both were placed in one 
envelope. The following evening the March happened to be the 
first item on the programme. Just as the conductor raised his 
baton, some curious mind in the orchestra whispered: ‘ Original 
key to-night? ’ and was instantly answered by the horns: ‘ No! 
transposed! 5 only to be contradicted by the trumpet, who softly 
blared ‘ original ’, and so everybody looked at the respective parts 
and fell to squabbling. After some adjustment, they all played the 
March in the key of B fiat major. How should I know that it was 
sometimes played in one key, and sometirqes in another to suit the 
convenience and capabilities of the orchestra, and how I should 
have loved to hear them begin to play from my arrangement of the 
parts. But I had a successful eight weeks at Eastbourne, and found 
the company charming, included in the orchestra being Frank 
Bridge, Wynn Reeves, and S. Coviello.’ 

In later years Craxton came under the guidance of Tobias 
Matthay and Cuthbert Whitmore, of whose help and inspiration 
he can never speak too gratefully. 

In 1908 Craxton toured Canada as pianist and accompanist with 
a concert party, and at the end had a stroke of luck. The manager 
went ‘ broke ’, and offered to work off the balance owing by getting 
him an engagement with Madame Albani for her tour of the music 
halls, which lasted for two years. Then for a period of seven years 
he was associated with Madame Clara Butt and Mr Kennerley 
Rumford, at the end of which he resigned in order to join the staff 
of the R.A.M. And here he has remained since 1919, and this is 
how he sums up the ten years: ‘ What a happy time it has been, 
and how I wish I might have been a student of the R.A.M. be¬ 
fore becoming a teacher.’ 
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Craxton finds joy in teaching, occasionally playing in public,, and 
although he says he is happier on the platform when in the com¬ 
pany of a great artist, whether singer, string or wind player, let me 
say as a critic, that he himself is a great artist, whether as accom¬ 
panist or soloist, for nobody plays early keyboard .music more 
charmingly, and some of his arrangements are already classics. 

Harold Craxton is a good fellow, a pleasant companion and a 
first-rate raconteur, and I cannot do better than end these few lines 
by quoting his own epitome of his life: ‘ A strenuous life, but many 
a laugh to relieve the tension.’ 

Dinner to Sir Henry J. Wood, Mus.Doc. 

^ N informal complimentary dinner to Sir Henry Wood was 
given at the Trocadero Restaurant in March by a few of his 
JL jLmany professional friends at the R.A.M. It was the 
occasion of his birthday. 

The Principal occupied the Chair, and in a short and delightful 
speech referred to the achievements of Sir Henry, and asked him to 
tell the company some of his early professional difficulties. Sir 
Henry, who was in fine form, described, in reply, how he had 
oscillated between adopting the profession of a painter and that of 
a musician. His decision, however, was speedily reached when he 
found that his pictorial chef d’ceuvre only fetched the sum of 
ios. 6d.! Happily for us he turned his attention to music. Con¬ 
tinuing his narrative, he discoursed generally upon his early efforts 
as a conductor, and the account he gave of his labours, his 
inadequate remuneration, and of the orchestras with which he had 
to deal was most instructive and entertaining. The chief interest of 
his witty speech, however, was centred on the inauguration of the 
Promenade Concerts, a scheme which emanated from his own 
brain and that of the late Robert Newman. As a project it was 
magnificent, but how to finance the venture was the crux! 

This apparently insuperable obstacle was eventually overcome by 
the munificence of his friend Dr George Cathcart, and as everyone 
now realizes, these concerts showed at once to the nation not only 
that we possessed a British conductor of the front rank, but that 
they were to prove the greatest stimulus to music throughout the 
country. 

There are very few musicians to-day who do not owe a vast 
amount to them, either as listeners or performers or composers. 
Besides all this the public had for the first time the opportunity of 
hearing (admission is. only!) all the classics brilliantly performed 
for three months every year. In a word, the effect of such a com¬ 
prehensive musical education was incalculable. Every sentence 
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uttered by Sir Henry was deeply appreciated and received with 
almost riotous applause—his piquant descriptions of his many 
vicissitudes and varied experiences kept the audience in roars of 
laughter. It was a perfect evening, and the seventy or eighty friends 
who were privileged to be present will have indelibly impressed 
upon their minds the charm of his personality and of his modesty. 
The friendly atmosphere seemed to be permeated with the high 
spirits, the happiness and bonhomie of our great conductor. 

By One Who Thoroughly Enjoyed Himself 

The Wesley Family Concerts: 17794785 

I N THE Musical Times for August, 1902 (Vol. XLIII, p. 525) 
an article appeared on the Wesleys by the late F. G. Edwards, 
at that time the Editor, in which reference was made to a MS., 
in the form of a Journal, kept by Charles Wesley (the father) and 
stated to be at that time (1903) in the possession of the Wesley 
family. It is now in the Library of the R.A.M., and it may be of 
interest to amplify the short description given by Mr Edwards. 

The book is a small quarto (y§ by 6 inches) of 103 pages, with 
paper sides and rebacked in calf with gilt lettering, ‘ Concerts by 
Charles and Samuel Wesley, 1779-1785.’ It is in the handwriting 
of Charles, the father of the two concert-givers. 

This Charles, the father, was the author of some 6,000 hymns, of 
which many verses are sung every Sunday throughout the land. 
He was born in 1707, died in 1788, and therefore was 72 years of 
age when he began to keep the records of the concerts. His elder 
brother, John, was the Founder of £ Wesleyan Methodism ’. While 
still young men, the two brothers went to America with General 
Oglethorpe, the Governor of the new colony of Georgia, whose 
name occurs as one of the subscribers to the concerts. Charles 
stayed in Georgia for about six months, and on his return to 
England embarked upon certain ecclesiastical adventures which 
brought him into collision with the authorities. When in Bath at a 
later stage, and wishing to remove with his family to London, he 
met an enthusiastic lady, a Mrs Gumley, who had been financing 
the Cause. He was then aged about 65. She handed over to him the 
lease of her town house, with twenty years yet to run, in Chester¬ 
field Street, Marylebone, and there he settled with the three 
survivors of a large family, Charles, Sammy and Sally. 

An indefatigable archivist, G. J. Stevenson, in his Memorials of 
the Wesley Family (1876), traced the Wesley pedigree back to 
a.d. 938; we, however, are not concerned with these thousand 
years, but with his description of the house which has gone the 
way of historical mansions in London. He says: ‘ The house was 
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richly furnished, and completely prepared for occupation. The 
cellars were well stocked with wine and abundance of table beer. 
All these were most freely and spontaneously offered to the 
Methodist clergyman as a mark of the gratitude and affection of 
this devoted Christian lady. . . One of the rooms of that beautiful 
mansion was fitted out for concerts, which Mr Wesley’s two young 
sons began to give to the nobility soon after they commenced their 
residence in London.’ 

The size of the music room may be gathered from what it had to 
contain. There were two organs, a harpsichord, about ten music- 
desks, space for four or five singers, and an audience which, the 
MS. tells us, was never more than 56. We may conclude that the 
room was about the dimensions of the R.A.M. Lecture Room. 

When the family arrived in London, Charles (born 1757) was 
about fourteen years of age and Sammy (1766) five. Sally (1759), 
who will be mentioned later, was twelve. The boys were infant 
prodigies, and their exploits in music, which was to them an 
instinct, have been recorded in the Miscellanies of the Hon. Daines 
Barrington, F.R.S., published in 1781. They had, in addition to a 
large keyboard technique, the gift of improvization and an accurate 
sense of pitch. No doubt it was their excellence as performers that 
led their father, prompted by his friends, to give the concerts to 
which the MS. refers. 

The first 24pages of the MS.give the names of all the subscribers 
to the seven series of Concerts from 1779. There were 125, and the 
subscription was £2 3 s * Many of these subscribed for each series, 
but as the details of each series and of each Concert begin with the 
Fourth Concert, 1782, it is impossible to estimate the total amount 
subscribed for the seven seasons. 

Among the subscribers were the Bishops of London and of 
Durham, the Dean of Windsor, the Earl of Dartmouth, the Earl of 
Mornington (well known as a good instrumentalist and composer), 
Lord Fortescue, the Earl of Exeter, Lord Le Despenser, the Danish 
Minister (called ‘ Ambassador ’), the Lord Mayor (Sir Watkin 
Lewis) and the Lady Mayoress, the Hon. Daines Barrington, Lord 
Barrington, Lord Traquair, General Oglethorpe, Sir Edward 
Walpole. The only musical name is that of Mr Worgan. There is 
no record of how non-subscribers were admitted. They may have 
been nominees of the subscribers. A very few were unidentified, as 
‘ Gent ’, ‘ Gentleman ’, ‘ Clergyman ’. Among them were Mr 
Collins, Lutanist (sic), Mr Philador ( sic ), Master Cramer, M. 
Cramer Junr., Dr [Samuel] Arnold (in large script), Oliver Crom¬ 
well (printed), with Mrs and Miss Cromwell, Mrs Mitz (who seems 
to have been a singer), and Miss Mitz, General Pascal Paoli (in 
capitals), Corsican Patriot, who lived in Edgware Road, died in 
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London, was buried in Marylebone Parish Church, and had a 
monument erected to his memory in Westminster Abbey; he was 
a friend of Dr Johnson, Reynolds, Burke and Goldsmith. His 
portrait was painted by Cosway, the miniaturist, who, with his 
wife, was also a non-subscriber. The addresses given of some show 
that the Concerts must have been unusual to have attracted people 
from such remote places as Moorfields, Thames Street, Lawrence 
Pulteney Lane, or Old Street, in the most inclement months of the 
years towards the end of the 18th century. 

Apart from the Wesley MS. in the Library, the interest of the 
R.A.M. in the Wesley family lies in their association with the old 
Parish Church and graveyard across the road at York Gate. 

Sammy was the father of Samuel Sebastian Wesley, and his 
portrait as a boy of eight, in the red court suit given to him by 
Lord Mornington, hangs in the Principal’s room. It was painted 
by John Russell of Guildford about 1774, who became an R.A. 
in 1788. 

The programmes were constructed on lines so similar that a 
typical example may be quoted. The spelling of the MS.has not 
been changed. 


1 
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FIFTH SUBSCRIPTION 1783 
III Concert Thur. Feb. 20 


Overtuie composed by S. W. 

Song. Leech ... ... ... ... 

Purcel 

VI Concerto 

Corelli 

Organ Voluntary ... ... .. ^ 

Concerto. Violin 

C.W. 

Part II 


Concerto Grosso ... .... 

c. w. 

Organ Voluntary 

Chorus of Virgins. Arne’s Elfrida 

s. w. 


Miss Mitz, Miss Can, Sally W., Leech 


Solo Violoncello ... ... ... ... .Reinagle 

Duet for 2 Organs, Judas: O never never etc. 



The Band 


Organ and Harpsichord 


. c.&s.w. 

First Violin 


s. w. 

First 

Huxstable 

10 6 

Second Fiddle 

Higgins 

10 6 

Second 

Alexander Reinagle 


Tenor 

Crouch 

10 6 

Violoncello 

Sharp ... 

10 6 

First Horn 

Atwood 


Second Horn ... 

Gilbert 

5 0 


Singers: Leech, Miss Can, Miss Mitz, Miss W. 


Expenses 

Cakes ... ... ... ... ... ... 46 

Wine ... ... ... ... ... ... 46 
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Tea 

Sugar 

Lembns 

Ojett 

Cream 

Candles 

Meat 

Porter 

Bread 

Oyl . 

Carriage of Instrums. 

Strings 

Man 


3 o 

3 o 

1 6 

2 O 

o 8 
6 io 

4 6 
2 O 
i 6 
O IO 
i 6 

1 o 

2 6 


Total . i 19 10 


Under 4 Expenses, Nov. 27. 1783’, but scored out, we gain some 
idea of the preparations for the Sixth Season, 1784. 

Proposals printed ... ... ... ... 80 

Tickets ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 o 

Tuning Harpd. ... ... ... ... ... 5 0 

Porter Violono. ... ... ... ... ... 10 

Mats ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 0 

Rehearsal Wine ... ... ... .. ... 6 6 

do. Punch ... ... ... ... ... 20 

Obviously C. W. and S.W. are Charles and Sammy. Sally’s name 
occurs twice only in the programmes. The item ‘ Ojett ’ in the list 
of Expenses was a puzzle till the list for the Seventh Season was 
reached, where it was spelt 4 Orgeat which the Dictionary 
explains as £ a liquor or syrup extracted from barley and sweet 
almonds, and used as a flavour for beverages ’. The 4 ge ’ is to be 
pronounced 4 zh ’, which accounts for the earlier spelling. The 
4 Proposals ’ evidently were prospectuses. The 4 porter ’ was 
potable. 

In the Programmes there are Duets for two Organs, for Organ 
and H arpsichord, a Concerto for Organ and Violin with Violoncello 
obligato (sic), works by Handel, Giardini, Geminiani, an Overture 
by Baron Nolkin, a Violin Concerto by Cramer, and Extempores 
by Charles and Sammy. Sammy did more than improvize. He 
played a Concerto by Jarnovick with a 4 new accompt.’ by himself. 
When the work reappeared it was 4 altered ’ by him. Additional 
instruments were bassoon, trumpet, and 4 pentachord ’, the last 
appearing in a Trio by Hugh Reinagle, for Violin, Violoncello and 
Pentachord, performed by Hugh and Alexander Reinagle and 
Sammy. Gilbert, Ellaby and Goodfellow were occasional 2nd 
Horns. Printer, Battishil, Harrison and Leech (? Leach) were 
singers. The only foreign name in all the lists is that of Lebadoff, 
’cellist. In the Expenses there were some odd items: teapot (8d.), 
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lamplighter (3s. 6d.), Constable (is.), footman (2s. 6d.), chair¬ 
woman (? charwoman), (is.), carpet (£1 is.). Wax candles were 
always the heaviest expense, costing 10s. 6d. at one Concert. 

Towards the end of the MS. there is a very human page, giving 
domestic expenses from January 28 to April 8,1785. There is the 
making of Sally’s gown, a guinea ; her cap, 7s.; her kerchief, 7s.; 
Wife’s 4 do.’, 7s.; Sam’s watch mended, 5s. On February 7 Sally 
gets half a guinea, and the making of Wife’s gown comes to 12s. 6d. 
Under 4 Lady DJespenser ?] ’ Charles and Sam are entered for a 
guinea each. This may have been the repayment of a loan. Sally’s 
hair costs 2s., and her shifts a guinea, but Sam’s shirts are half a 
guinea more. There are three further charges of is. and is. 6d. for 
Sally’s hair, then we have 10s. 6d. for her hair on March 31. There 
was a Concert on the following day: the programme is not given, 
but as the audience numbered 56, the highest attendance recorded, 
it may have been a special occasion, and Sally poudree for the 
event. Sam’s watch was again in trouble, 5s. 6d., Sally’s powder 
cost is., her hair is. 6d., gloves is., and the last entry is her hair 
again, is. 6d. Apart from the affectionate letters that her father 
wrote to her, these entries show that she was the darling of his 
heart. 

Did space allow, more might be written of the seven Seasons of 
Concerts and of the personalities of those who were present. A 
poor reproduction of Russell’s portrait of Sally shows her with 
masses of hair piled on top of her head, and with the large Wesley 
nose. Charming as a girl, alack! smallpox placed havoc of her face 
—the thing abhorred in those days, but the perquisite in our own 
of those who parade their 4 consciences ’. The attack was 4 terribly 
severe ’, and led to her secluded life. She died, unmarried within 
a few months of seventy. 

Still, there is a sidelight on her as a girl of nineteen. She met 
with an accident, having tripped and fallen owing to her 4 narrow 
fashionable heels ’, so her father wrote: 4 Providence saved you 
from a like accident at Guildford.’ Providence apparently was on 
the side of high heels, but was indifferent to preventable facial 
disfigurement. W. W. 

Munich To-day 

M UNICH HAS always had charm. Despite the hardening 
effect of the war and a revolution within its own gates, it 
still retains that charm. 

Part of Munich’s attraction for a foreigner lies in its cosmopolitan 
character, and this, in turn, is derived from its geographical 
position—within easy reach of Italy, Austria, Switzerland, and 






























the old-world towns of Southern Germany. Thus it retains a 
distinct character of its own, moulded from varying influences that 
keep it fresh in outlook and sensitive to, indeed eager for, new 
impressions. 

Art, represented by music and painting, has long had a recognized 
hold over the people. Its position is held to be a worthy one. It is 
not the plaything of the rich or the eccentric—it is part of the city’s 
life. Time has created a tradition in such matters. And this tradi¬ 
tion has long since taught Munich that no one school of artistic 
thought or endeavour is the only right one. Any phase of expression 
is accepted, provided only it be good of its kind. 

As a typical instance of this well-balanced outlook the grouping 
at Munich’s great Annual Exhibition of pictures comes’ to mind. 
Certain galleries are filled with academic productions, many of 
real distinction, others are labelled ‘ Secession ’, and one enormous 
pavilion carries in big gilt letters the warning ‘ Cubist Section ’. 
Each picture is judged by the standard and aims of its particular 
group. 

The same method of discrimination applies to music. And here 
again there is a public for every kind of work. In the course of a 
few weeks’ stay, one can hear music ranging from Offenbach 
to Krenek, or from Palestrina to Hindemith. 

A few words about the Opera, orchestral and choral concerts 
may be of interest. Unfortunately I shall have to pass over the 
lighter side of music, for which Munich, like Vienna, has a flair.; 

There are three opera houses—the National Theatre (formerly 
the Royal Opera House), the Residenz Theatre, and the Prinz 
Regenten Theatre. At the first-named there is the repertory 
system throughout the year, excepting for a break in the summer.. 
At the other two, the feature is the Mozart-Wagner Festival, 
covering part of July and August. Mozart is played in the his¬ 
torical rococo Residenz Theatre; Wagner in the Prinz Regenten 
Theatre—built on the Bayreuth model. 

Tradition plays an important part in the Mozart productions, 
his Operas being given with an exquisite feeling of delicacy and 
lightness of touch. The Residenz Theatre makes a perfect frame¬ 
work and is an inspiration for the stage. The singers are excep¬ 
tional and can act as well as they can sing. Here are some out¬ 
standing names: Elisabeth Schumann, Felicie Hiini-Mihacsek and 
Heinrich Rehkemper. The settings and costumes by Pasetti are 
modern in feeling and yet accentuate the picturesque period of the 
perruque. 

The same artist has designed the settings for the Wagner pro¬ 
ductions at the Prinz Regenten Theatre. One mentions them first 
because they are the first thing to attract one’s attention. The result 


is a new Tristan with a ship in the First Act that really is afloat. A 
new Parsifal filled with poetry. A new Ring. . . . Yes, but here 
frankly I hesitate: it is all down to bare bones, or rather bare 
trunks, even in the ‘ Waldweben ’ Scene. These trees are curio¬ 
sities, they can rustle without leaves. The lighting, in contrast, is 
perfectly natural and extremely beautiful. In this strange yet 
intimate setting, the Ring loses something of its god-like propor¬ 
tions and one takes a more human interest in Walhalla’s domestic 
affairs; Wotan becomes more querulous, and Fricka less alarming, 
while the decrees of Fate could be suitably included in the 
prophecies of Old Moore’s Almanac. 

As for the Festival orchestra and its local conductors, their 
quality is best described by an adjective so often applied to the 
state of the sea—moderate. It is a question of money, and Munich 
is not rich. 

During the remainder of the year plenty of variety is obtained at 
the National Theatre. Last December, for example, in addition to 
such standard works as Der Freischutz , Carmen and Madame 
Butterfly , I heard Strauss’s Egyptian Helen , Pfitzner’s rather 
ordinary Christelflein , and three short pieces in one evening by 
Krenek. These last merit attention. Krenek is very'modern and an 
adept at characterization. His first piece, The Dictator , struck me 
as the least successful, composed as it is of singularly angular 
music. His second piece, however, a ballet still in manuscript 
entitled Mammon , is a very different affair. The theme is the lust 
for gold. Krenek here shows great resource^ and his experiments 
in combining two or more tonalities at one £nd the same time are 
vastly entertaining. He is a master of the grotesque. After these 
almost cubistic pieces, he reveals an unexpectedly wistful tender¬ 
ness in the fairy opera The Secret Kingdom\ the effective close is, 
however, disturbing insomuch as he writes ‘ straight ’ music 
which, after his previous blottesque, awakens doubts in the mind 
of the listener as to the composer’s own belief in his apparently 
carefully placed * wrong ’ notes and wrenched resolutions. 

Be that as it may, Richard Strauss in his Egyptian Helen writes in 
his own direct style. Each note is strong and dated. 

Some refreshing Schubert pieces for the stage were given on 
Sunday mornings at the Residenz Theatre: one, an operetta called 
The Forgotten Sentry in which lovely music was wasted on a poor 
book; another, a charming ballet, done with great simplicity. 

I will pass over the orchestral concerts with their classical lean¬ 
ings; also the choral concerts with excellent unconventional 
programmes, and for a reason which will appear shortly, come to a 
series of chamber-music concerts, called ‘ The New Music 
Circle ’, run on similar lines to our own ‘ Contemporary Music 
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Centre \ The president is a young, enthusiastic musician: he 
kindly invited me to one of their evenings. The atmosphere was 
alive and each work a challenge. A piece by Hindemith, in 
particular, was of rare strength. During a chat with the president, 
I found to my surprise that he and his group hardly realized 
the varied extent of modern British composition. I sketched out 
possible programmes from the writings of Vaughan Williams, 
Holst, Bax, J. B. McEwen, Howells and Arthur Bliss, amongst 
others. He eagerly welcomed the suggestion of their inclusion in 
his series of concerts, and only made one stipulation—that the 
programmes at a first hearing should be interpreted by British 
artists. His.idea seems sound. It would introduce the foreigner to 
the excellence of our chamber-music players while giving a true 
perspective of the peculiar combination of delicacy and humour 
characteristic of British compositions. The reaction of this and 
similar concerts would surely be as great in the musical world as 
that of the Exhibitions of British pictures in Austria and Argentina 
has proved in the sister art. At present only Berlin, Vienna and 
Prague are partially aware of what is being done here in music. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that a representative British 
quartet playing modern British music would be welcomed in 
Munich to-day. It would take with it something of value from 
this country and would bring back—if not a fortune—at least the 
knowledge of fresh friends gained for British music. Munich, 
though critical, is at the same time responsive. 

Theodore Holland 

A Musical Ambassador 

P AUL KERBY left the R.A.M. in 1922 and was made an 
Associate in the same year. The real object of this article 
is to prove how much may be done in the cause of Britain 
and British music, if only all our ambassadors had the energy and 
enthusiasm of Paul Kerby. Moreover, it may be noted that in 
working for his homeland, he has had the satisfaction of working 
for himself, a very happy, but very exceptional state of affairs. 

Let me now tell the story. Kerby went to South Africa 
in 1922, where he conducted concerts of his own works in 
Cape Town and Johannesburg, and stress is laid on 4 his own 
works ’, for it requires exceptional nerve to exploit British music 
even in Britain, and nerve has been the keynote of Mr Kerby’s 
career. Coming back in 1923, he. went to New York and became 
musical director of the Capitol Theatre and conductor of the 
Capitol Symphony Orchestra. He returned to Europe in 1924 and 
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was musical correspondent for the New York Times and other 
American periodicals. 

The year 1926 saw the start of his European adventures, when he 
was elected as the English member of the Directing Council of the 
Salzburg Festival, the other members being Max Reinhardt, 
Hofmannsthal, Richard Strauss, and Franz Schalk, Director of the 
Vienna Opera. The Festival had had serious setbacks in spite of 
the exceptional material at its disposal, as, for instance, Reinhardt 
and his ensemble, the Vienna Opera Company and the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra. This young Englishman set about 
reforming the programmes, with the result that the following year 
the Festival attracted three times the number of visitors, including 
large numbers of English and American music-lovers, one of the 
great draws being Fidelio. 

There is no doubt that Paul Kerby’s work at Salzburg earned him 
the gratitude of the powerful Austrian circle devoted to art, and 
helped his activities on behalf of British music. British music may 
be said to be passively resisted all over the continent. As Mr 
Kerby says: 4 .The weapon against it is “ non-performance in all 
cases.” No malice is implied—it simply never seems to strike any¬ 
body that any British works of outstanding value exist.’ To break 
down this attitude demanded drastic measures, and some definite 
successes for British music were necessary. The first came when 
the Vienna Philharmonic invited Kerby to conduct the orchestra 
in Vienna, this being the first time that one of the younger artists 
had been so honoured, and the first time the orchestra had played 
under a British conductor. The opportunity was one of the greatest 
importance, for the influence and authority of the Vienna Phil¬ 
harmonic is supreme not only in Vienna itself, but in the congeries 
of Central European countries. 

Kerby made it a condition that this concert should be entirely 
devoted to British works, and so came about the first break in the 
‘ boycott ’. Through the patronage of the British Minister in 
Vienna and the Austrian. Government, the concert became a state 
affair, and socially the great event of the Vienna season in 1927. 
Everybody had to be there and to hear the music that had never 
been performed, or only infrequently. Elgar’s ‘ Enigma ’ Variations 
had only been once played, and that as far back as 1904. Since then 
Kerby has conducted British works with the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra last March, and will conduct it again at the Salzburg 
Festival on August 18 next in a programme including the ■ Enigma’ 
Variations, and this will be the first occasion on which a British 
conductor has appeared at this Festival. Incidentally, he has also 
been guest-conductor at the Frankfurt Opera, and at Wiesbaden, 
where he presented another British programme with gratifying 
success. 
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In conclusion, I should like to quote Mr Kerby’s own words: 
4 I mean to utilize every bit of my prestige to carry on this work for 
our music, and also take every opportunity of enlightening the 
continental musical circles as to the excellence of our great educa¬ 
tional institutions, and not least, my best and well-beloved alma 
mater.’ J. A. F. 

Extract from John Bull (Price 7d.), Sunday, July 21, 1822. 

Royal Academy of Music 

Patron: His Majesty 

Vice Patron: His Royal Highness the Duke of York 

^PIE BRITISH Institution for promoting the Fine Arts in 
the United Kingdom, established on June 4 1805, having 
been found eminently successful in the objects proposed 
to be attained by it, this Institution shall be considered as estab¬ 
lished upon similar principles, and shall follow its rules and 
regulations as far as practicable. 

The object of the Institution, under His Majesty’s patronage, is 
to promote the cultivation of the science of Music, and afford 
facilities for attaining perfection in it., by assisting with general 
instruction the natives of this country and thus enabling those who 
pursue this delightful branch of the Fine Arts to enter into compe¬ 
tition with and rival the natives of other countries and to provide 
for themselves the means of an honourable and comfortable 
livelihood. With this view it is proposed to found an Academy, to 
be called ‘ The Royal Academy of Music ’ for the maintenance and 
general instruction in Music of a certain number of pupils, not 
exceeding at present forty males and forty females. No student 
shall be admitted at an earlier age than ten years, or later than 
fifteen years old. They must have received such previous instruc¬ 
tion as to be able to read and write with tolerable proficiency; and 
shew some decided aptitude or disposition for Music, to be ascer¬ 
tained by the Professors and Masters in Council. Each student to 
pay Ten Guineas to the funds of the Establishment at his or her 
entry, and afterwards Five Guineas per annum during the time 
they shall remain in the Academy. The pupil must always be 
properly attired. The children of Professors in Music, when 
properly certified to be so by the subscriber proposing them, shall 
be admitted at half the first subscription, namely Five Guineas, 
and afterwards a yearly payment of Two Guineas. The extra 
students, not regularly belonging to the Establishment, to be 
recommended by subscribers of the three first classes, and to pay 
Fifteen Guineas per annum to the Funds of the Society, except 
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where the students recommended shall be certified to be the chil¬ 
dren of Professors in Music, when their annual payments shall be 
Ten Guineas. No student shall remain in the Academy, and at the 
charge of the Institution, beyond the age of eighteen; but the 
Sub-Committee may allow such students as they may think fit to 
continue to receive instruction from the Masters of the Establish¬ 
ment after that age, provided they continue the yearly payment 
they have made up to that period. To avoid expense and incon¬ 
venience to persons residing at a distance, exceeding fifty miles 
from London, such persons shall be allowed to be previously 
examined as to their fitness, by three competent Masters of the 
district in which they reside, who shall transmit a certificate of 
qualification, in writing, to the Sub-Committee, for their decision, 
as to their being placed on the list of candidates. 

Extract from John Bull (Price 7d.), Sunday, July 21, 1822. 

‘ Mr.Kellner has the honour to acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, 
his friends, and the Principal Schools in and near the Metropolis, 
that he intends devoting his time to the INSTRUCTION of the 
PIANO FORTE and the ART of SINGING, according to the 
VERA SCUOLA of the CONSERVATORIO DI NAPOLI, and 
that most difficult of all its branches, the PORTAMENTO and 
FILAMENTO of the voice, which he studied in Italy for several 
years under the celebrated Masters CRESCENTINI and PORRE, 
Madame. Catalani’s Master. Terms known by application to Mr 
Kellner (Maitre Chapelle to the Bavarian Embassy), at his 
Residence, No. 3, Rathbone Place.’ 

Extract from John Bull (Price 7d.), Sunday, July 21, 1822. 

‘ MUSIC.—The Advertiser informs Governesses, &c., he will be 
happy to treat with them on the usual terms. Unexceptionable 
testimony will be given as to abilities, attention, &c. His system 
combining the Piano and Thorough Bass, can likewise accompany 
his Pupils on the Violin, Violoncello, &c. Direct A. Z., 3 Vine 
Street, Waterloo Bridge Road. 

P.S.—All letters will be duly attended to.’ 

Extract from John Bull (Price 7d.), Sunday, July 21, 1822. 
‘ADVANTAGEOUS PLAN of EDUCATION.—At the 
Academy, COTHERSTONE, YORKSHIRE (near Barnard 
Castle) by Mr JOHN SMITH and Able Assistants. YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN are liberally Boarded and Clothed, provided with 
Books, &c. Parentally treated and expeditiously instructed in the 
English, Latin and Greek Languages, Writing on an improved 
plan, Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, and all the Branches of the 


Mathematics, completely qualifying them for respectable Trades¬ 
men, the Counting-House, the Law, and other Professional 
Pursuits, at Eighteen Guineas per annum. No Vacations. The 
French Language (if required) by a Native, extra. 

‘ Cards, with full Particulars, and References to respectable 
Parents and Guardians who have Sons now at the Academy, may 
be had at the Blossoms Inn, Lawrence Lane: 269 Borough High 
Street: 115, Whitechapel: 64, High Holborn: 361, Oxford Street, 
near the Pantheon: 130. St Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross: 15, 
Windsor Terrace, City Road: 123, Aldersgate Street: and of Mr 
JOHNSTONE, Mr Smith’s Agent, 52, Burr Street, East 
Smithfield. 

P.S.—Mr SMITH is now in Town, and may be spoken with 
from 12 to 2 daily, at the Blossoms Inn, Lawrence Lane. Mr Smith 
begs to inform such Parents as may prefer sending Children by 
sea, that the expence is 11. is.’ 

Mems. about Members and Others 

Mr W. Chalmers Burns, of the Royal Academy of Music, has 
been awarded the Bernard Hale Organ Scholarship at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. 

Mr Alfred Cave is returning to England this month, after a 
successful year in New York, where he has been studying with 
Professor Auer, and also following his career as a soloist. 

At Miss Hazel Perman’s sixth Chamber Concert at the Black- 
heath Concert Hall on November 6 1928, she was assisted by the 
Spencer Dyke String Quartet, in a programme consisting of: 
Violin and Piano Sonata, String Quartet and Piano Quintet, At 
the seventh concert on March 5, Miss Marjorie Hayward, Mr 
James Lockyer, and Mr Ambrose Gauntlett assisted in Piano 
Quartets and a String Trio. 

The Spencer Dyke String Quartet: 

Spencer Dyke Bernard Shore 

Tate Gilder B. Patterson Parker 

gave two recitals at the Wigmore Hall on January 22 and May 15 • 

Miss Edith Page, L.R.A.M., and Miss Winifred Amos, A.R.A.M., 
gave a concert at the Small Public Hall, Croydon, in aid of the 
Selsdon Bird Sanctuary on Tuesday, March 5. 
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Mr Noel V. Hale gave a Violin Recital at the Alexandra Hall, 
Bournemouth, on Tuesday, April 16. 

Mr H. J. Timothy, F.R.C.O., A.R.A.M., has given Organ 
Recitals at the Church of St Vedast Foster on the following dates: 
February 4, March 18, April 15, and April 22. 

Miss Mabel A. Carnell left London in early December 1928, 
returning at the beginning of March 1929. She visited Montreal, 
Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and New 
York, studying the conditions of school music teaching in those 
cities and lecturing on ‘ Music for the Pre-school Child ’; ‘ Modern 
Methods in Music Teaching ’; ‘ The Place of Music in the School 
Curriculum ’, etc. She lectured for the Department of Child 
Study, McGill University, Montreal, for the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Ethical 
Culture School, New York, etc. 

She went out in the company of Miss Virginia McLean, a former 
Liszt Scholar of the R.A.M. and a member of the R.A.M. Club. 

Miss McLean gave pianoforte recitals in St John, N.B., Montreal 
and Long Island, New York. She was well received in her native 
city of Montreal, where, in addition to many recitals and private 
engagements, she also played with the Montreal Symphony 
Orchestra, giving a performance of the Beethoven G major 
pianoforte concerto. 

Dorothy Frances Bettoney was married toihe Rev. Ward Gris¬ 
wold Cameron on April 3 at St George’s, Harrow, by the Bishop 
of Willesden. 

Miss Susan Spain-Dunk conducted her new overture ‘ Andred’s 
Weald ’ with the Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra on February 
28. 

Mr Norman Askew gave an Organ Recital at St Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields on March 5. 

Mr Leslie Regan conducted a performance of the Passion 
according to St Matthew, by John Sebastian Bach, at the Crystal 
Palace on Saturday, March 16. 

Mr Roy Henderson has been singing in the Ring performances 
at Covent Garden this season, and has appeared as Donner and 
Kotner. He has also sung the Herald in Lohengrin . 
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Mr Arthur Fear has been engaged to sing the part of Holofernes 
in the first performance of Eugene Goossens’ new Opera Judith 
at Co vent Garden this month. 

Mr Harry Farjeon’s new Orchestral Suite ‘ Caldecott ’ was pro¬ 
duced at the Bournemouth Symphony Concert on March 7. 


New Music 

Concert March for Full Orchestra— 

‘ Kentonia ’ ... ... ... 

Boosey & Co. 

Italian Serenade for Orchestra 

Hawkes & Co. 

Hampstead Pieces for Piano— 

‘ Church Row ’ 

‘ Keats Grove ’ I 
‘Well Walk’ 

‘ The Heath ’ 

Augener & Co. 


Susan Spain-Dunk 
Susan Spain-Dunk 


George Aitken 


Vocal Duet— 

‘ The Swallows are Homing ’ 

Songs of the Countryside— 

‘ When I came forth this morn 5 
‘ The temper of a maid ’ 

‘ Nature’s Friend ’ 

‘ Robin Redbreast ’ f 

‘ Sweet chance that led my steps ’ 

‘ Money, O ! ’ 

Boosey & Co. 


Harry Farjeon 


Michael Head 
Poems by W. H. Davies 


Notices 

1— ‘ The R.A.M. Club Magazine * is published three times a year and 
is sent gratis to all members on the roll. 

2— Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any brief notices 
relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3— New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

4— All items for insertion should be sent to the Editor of ‘ The R. A.M. 
Club Magazine ’, Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, N.W. 1. 

The Committee beg to intimate that ex-Student Members who desire 
to receive invitations to the Students’ Meetings should notify the same to 
Mr H. L. Southgate, at the Royal Academy of Music. 


N.B.—Tickets for meetings at the Academy must be obtained before¬ 
hand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the door. Disregard 
of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 


Henderson & Spalding Ltd., Sylvan Grove, London S.E. 15. 
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The 

WEBER PIANO 

(BRITISH MANUFACTURE) 

Recognised by artists,' musicians, and 
teachers as one of the world’s great 
pianos, the Weber Piano forms part of 
the permanent musical equipment of 
the following schools and colleges 

Royal Academy of Music; Royal College of Music; Graham 
Street School of Music; London Academy of Music; 
Marlboro’ College; Harrow School; Sherborne School; 
Oundle School; Berkhampstead School; Princess Helena 
College; Northwood College; Huy ton College; Arnold 
High School, Rugby; Ivy House School, Wimbledon; 
Gresham School, Holt; Hampstead Conservatoire of Music. 

We have devised a special system of payments whereby it is 
now possible for every school to have a c Weber ’ Piano. 
The fullest value allowed on your present piano. Special 
♦quotations for complete exchange of all the pianos now 
in use in any educational establishment. 

Write for catalogue and particulars to The Educational Director :— 

THE AEOLIAN COMPANY LTD. 

A'EOLIAN HALL, NEW BOND STREET, W.l 



































